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undisturbed to its native tangle of gorse bushes. While
these two blows were being struck by fate, Mrs.
MacDonald had learned that her close friend, Mary
Middleton, wife of MacDonald's assistant in the Labour
Party Secretaryship, was seized by a fatal malady. From
now on she herself seemed to walk constantly in the
shadow of death.

They had hurried back from India for the General
Election of January, 1910. On the last day of November,
the Lords had recklessly put the coping stone on their
repeated mutilation of Liberal Bills by rejecting Lloyd
George's Budget. Labour accordingly fought the
Election on unexpectedly favourable ground. The
Conservative Party in general, towards which the inevit-
able swing of the political pendulum was already in
motion, was almost entirely obscured by the unedifying
spectacle of noble allies who figured both as anti-
Constitutionalists and as tax-evaders'. Moreover, the
notorious Osborne judgment had provided Labour with
both a major grievance and a first-rate rallying cry.
Mr. Justice Farwell, all three judges in the Court of
Appeal (a8th November, 1908) and all five Law Lords in
the Upper House (aist December, 1909) had held that it
was illegal for a trade union to raise funds for political
purposes by a compulsory levy on its membership.
Privileges exercised for fifty years had been swept
away. The foundations, indeed the very existence, of
the Labour Party, was threatened. Not only had the
Unions' political levy been pronounced ultra vires',
the judgment of one Law Lord, at least, had implied
that the Labour Party itself was unlawful, on the ground
that it exacted (though by no means always enforced)
a binding pledge from its Members of Parliament.
The combination of this unexpected menace (as yet